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INDIAN SITES NEAR FREDERICK, WYO. 


HALEN CANYON, 15 miles in a direct line north of the 
old historic military post of Fort Laramie, now aban- 
doned, on the Burlington Railway, in Laramie County, 
Wyoming, contains one of the largest pre-historic Indian 

village sites to be found in the West, and the country about it is strewn 
with records of the past. The canyon is really not a canyon, but more 
of a valley between sloping hills, which at places attain the dignity of 
miniature mountains. Its northern end is entered by a narrow defile 
just wide enough to admit a wagon, and the surrounding hills are so 
formed that once inside they shut off a view of the plains and the blasts 
of the north wind—a feature of many Indian village sites on the Great 
Central Plains. A small stream, like many Wyoming waterways, runs 
over its bed for a mile or two, and then disappears underground to re- 
appear farther on down the valley on it way to the North Platte River. 
The stone tipi circles marking the site of the village begin close to the 
northern end of the canyon and continue 6 miles down the valley. In- 
terspersed among the circles are stone cairns, which excavations have 
shown to contain nothing but flakes of charcoal and small animal 
bones. If they ever covered the remains of the aboriginal dead they 
have long since passed to dust. 

About the circles of the village are chips of agate, quartzite, chert, 
moss agates, and every color of jasper. To the collector of stone imple- 
ments the entire canyon is a veritable treasure house. Large and small 
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hide scrapers of a dozen patterns, arrow-heads, spear-points, blades of 
a variety of forms and ceremonial stones of all materials mentioned are 
to be had simply for the trouble of picking them from the the ground. 
I passed through the canyon on three expeditions afoot, our wagon 
having gone on 1 ahead, and the load of implements I had to carry each 
time was a staggering one. Throughout the entire village there is 
nothing to show contact with civilization, and it, therefore, must be 
presumed that the village was occupied before its inhabitants came 
into contact with the white traders who pushed into the western wilder- 
ness in the early part of the last century. The ranch-house, store, and 
post-office of Frederick is located midway down the canyon. Sur- 
rounding the house is a fence with a gate in front. Between the gate 
and the side door of the house, a distance of 5 rods, I picked up along 
the path 16 finely shaped scrapers of jasper. 

Wherever the ground is bare, either from the trampling of range 
cattle or action of water, the implements crop out in astonishingly 
large numbers. Besides the finished material one can find innumerable 
quarry blocks from the Spanish Diggings and other aboriginal 
quarries. 

One mile north of Frederick a small canyon cuts into the Huronic 
inarble of which the western hills are composed. The sides of this 
gorge are precipitous, and when once inside a view of the larger can- 
yon is entirely shut off. Up in the right-hand wall above the talus 
slopes, the hill’s cap is a sheer wall of 50 ft. in height. In the lower 
part of this cliff are a dozen large and small caverns, all of which show 
that at some time in the past they have been occupied by human beings. 
The walls and roofs are smoke stained, while the dust of ages lies upon 
the rock floor from a few inches to 2 ft. deep. The accompanying 
photograph of the caverns was taken from the opposite side of the 
gorge. There are two tiers of the caves. The weathered trunk of a 
cedar tree, to which the stumps of the branches are still attached, form- 
ing a crude ladder, leads to the upper caves. Only one of our party 
had the agility to reach the upper caves and he reported that their 
floors were strewn with flint chips and the usual dust accumulation 
through which animal bones were in evidence. 

The cavern at the extreme right of the photograph had at one 
time been barricaded with cedar logs and large rocks, some of the latter 
being still in place. The logs show the marks of a stone axe and fire. 
In the dry climate of Wyoming, protected from the elements, they 
would last for centuries. 

These caves were first discovered by Mr. J. L. Stein, a prospector 
and miner, whose ranch is a few miles down the canyon. Mr. Stein, 
who is an ardent archeologist, explored one of the caverns which ran 
back tunnel-like a score of feet. To the left, lying on a sort of shelf, 
covered with dust and stone slabs, he found the skeletal parts of a 
human being. The skull was heavily encrusted with a lime accretion. 
The skull was sent to Major J. W. Powell, late chief of the American 
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ENTRANCE TO CAVATE DWELLING, WHALEN CANYON 
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Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, who wrote Mr. Stein 
that while the skull showed the usual Indian characteristics, in his 
opinion the lime accretions upon it must have been from 300 to 500 
years in forming, under the conditions described by Mr. Stein. 

The caverns were visited in 1900 by Dr. George A. Dorsey, of 
the Field Museum, Chicago, and by an expedition of which I had 
charge in 1906, and again the past summer by the expedition of Mr. 
Harlan J. Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, whom I accompanied. 

On the occasion of my visit in 1906 I found a small jasper blade 


.and a bone awl lying on a shelf in the cave Io ft. from the entrance. 
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Mr. Stein also secured a number of flint implements at the time he 
found the skeleton. A narrow passage leads back from the main cav- 
ern, but its entrance is so choked with fallen rock that exploration is 
impossible except by a boy. How far this cavern extends into the hills 
is impossible to determine; an electric torch I carried threw its rays 
only about 30 ft. along the passage, and its end was not visible. 

Excavation in the dust of the cave was most difficult, as the floor 
covering filled the air and choked the workman whenever it was dis- 
turbed. A lynx had made his lair in the cave some time in the past as 
the bones of sage hens and jack rabbits were lying on the dust of the 
floor. On removal of the debris the rock floor was found to be strewn 
with flint chips and ashes, charred cedar sticks and charcoal. 

To the left of the entrance, 6 ft. from the talus, a “handhole,” 
worn quite smooth through long use, enabled us to pull ourselves into 
the cavern with little difficulty. From inside the entrance a very ex- 
tensive view of the gorge below and the large canyon is had, making 
the place a splendid lookout, the watcher being entirely concealed. 

Three miles south of Frederick on the northern border of the new 
mining town of Ironton is an ancient Indian iron mine, where the prim- 
itive miner obtained mineral paint with which to decorate himself many 
years before he secured better material from white traders. The mine 
had been drifted into the mountain 40 ft., following the vein of hemi- 
tite. To-day the entrance is choked by rock fallen from above. The 
Harlan I. Smith expedition of 1907 found stone implements about the 
mine’s mouth and a large amount of refuse from the mine, and in the 
debris a grooved stone hammer. 

Within sight of this ancient industry, across a small valley, is a 
tunnel and a large open cut owned and operated by the Colorado Iron 
and Fuel Company, both of which are equipped with modern machin- 
ery for getting out the iron ore, where several hundred men are con- 
stantly employed mining the same material sought by the primitive 
miner equipped with stone tools ages before. 

The country about Whalen canyon is one of extreme wildness. 
The hills have been burrowed into by prospectors, and their log-cabins 
—mostly long since deserted—are occasionally met with. One can 
travel for days in the region to the west without meeting a human 
being. A little more than a half century ago, before the prospector 
made his appearance, Francis Parkman camped and hunted through 
these canyons and hills with his wild Indian companions. While the 
latter have disappeared the romance woven in “The Oregon Trail” 
still clings to what its author called the “Black Mountains,” of which 
these hills and valleys are a part. 


Rosert F. GILper. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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THE LATEST CONCERNING PREHISTORIC MAN 
IN CALIFORNIA 


NDER the title Recent Investigations Bearing on the Ques- 

tion of the Occurrence of Neocene Man in the Auriferous 

Gravels of the Sierra Nevada, Mr. Wm. J. Sinclair has 

given the result of an extensive re-survey of the evidence of 

prehistoric man on the Pacific Coast. The paper is No. 2, Vol. 7, of 

the publications of the University of California in American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology, and is deserving of most careful consideration. 

The auriferous gravels of California are of various ages, running 
back in some instances, it is thought, to the middle of the Tertiary 
period, and are connected with several successive lava flows, which 
have covered them and prevented disturbance, until penetrated by 
miners in search of gold. The most important reports of the discovery 
of human remains in these gravels are those from beneath Table 
Mountain, near Sonora, and of the celebrated Caleveras skull, near 
Angels Camp, a few miles away. The most of these discoveries are 
reported by Prof. J. D. Whitney in his volume on The Auriferous 
Gravels of the Sierra Nevada of California. The facts were gathered 
while he was conducting the geological survey of the state. Unfortu- 
nately there is little chance to verify the reported discoveries, from the 
fact that the mining of these gravels has long since ceased to be carried 
on. The most of the discoveries were reported before 1865. Since 
then this branch of mining has ceased to be profitable, and the shafts 
and tunnels have been abandoned. 

In going over the case with such data as can be collected at the 
present time, Mr. Sinclair says: “A review of the evidence favoring 
the presence of the remains of man in the auriferous gravels compels 
one to regard it as insufficient to establish the fact. * * * Either 
there have been abundant opportunities for the relics in question to 
be mixed with the gravels accidentally, or the geological conditions at 
the localities are such as to render it improbable that the implements 
and bones have been associated with the gravel to the extent sup- 
posed.”’ (p. 130.) If this be true a colossal structure of modern science 
crumbles to dust, and the reputation of several eminent men of science 
suffers serious diminution. For, the evidence of the genuineness of 
these discoveries, and of the great age of the objects discovered, was 
accepted by such authorities as Prof. J. D. Whitney, Prof. Jeffreys 
Wyman, Dr. Clarence King, and Dr. Geo. F. Becker. 
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Doctor King reported that he took with his own hands a fragment 
of a pestle from the undisturbed andesitic sand and gravel close be- 
neath the lava cliff of Table Mountain, near Sonora. Mr. Sinclair sug- 
gests that secondary cementation may have occurred in such a manner 
as to deceive so competent an observer as Doctor King. 

The evidence of the genuineness of the various mortars, imple- 
ments, and human bones reported by Doctor Snell, Hon. Paul Hubbs, 
and others, which was satisfactory to Professor Whitney in the course 
of his extensive survey of the region is declared unsatisfactory on the 
ground that the articles were not taken by these observers with their 
own hands from the gravel, but were found on the cars or buckets 
which were bringing the material from under the basalt capping to 
the surface. In all cases, however, Professor Whitney satisfied him- 
self that they could not have been intrusive. 

The mortar certified to by Mr. Llewellyn Pierce, as having been 
taken with his own hands from the deep gravels 200 ft. under Table 
Mountain is discredited on two grounds, first, that Mr. Pierce tells a 
different story to Mr. Sinclair from that told to Professor Whitney. 
He told Mr. Sinclair that it was as large as a 16-gallon milk bucket, 
whereas it is only 434 in. across and 334 deep. But this was 35 years 
after his affidavit was made for Professor Whitney, and when he was 
a very old man. It would not be surprising if the picture had faded a 
good deal during that interval. Mr. Sinclair says also that when he 
saw Mr. Pierce he showed him a small oval tablet of dark slate with 
a melon and leaf carved in bas-relief, which Mr. Pierce says he found 
in the same gravel, he thinks at the same time. But this tablet shows 
no signs of wear by gravel, and the carvings have been made by a steel 
knife blade. This would certainly dispose of the tablet. But the ques- 
tion still remains whether we should place as much confidence in the 
memory of a very old man after 35 years has elapsed as in his affidavit 
in the presence of such a judge of evidence as we suppose Professor 
Whitney to have been. Secondly, the mortar is of andesite, while the 
gravels under Table Mountain are believed to be pre-volcanic. Upon 


this point it should be said that the andesite from which the mortar: 


was made may have been derived from some other locality on the 
Sierra, where a lava flow had preceded this one at Sonora. 

In 1891 Mr. Geo. F. Becker, one of the most careful members of 
the United States Geological Survey, gave to the Geological Society of 
America an account of a mortar and pestle, which came into his hands 
a year before from Mr. J. H. Neale, superintendent of the Montezuma 
Tunnel Company, who said that he took it with his own hands from 
the Montezuman tunnel under Table Mountain, near Sonora, 1,400 ft. 
from the mouth of the tunnel and between 200 and 300 it. from the 
edge of the solid lava. Near the same spot and on the same afternoon 
Mr. Neale says he found several spear-heads of some dark rock nearly 
1 ft. in length. Mr. Neale declared “that it is utterly impossible 
that these relics can have reached the position in which they were 
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found excepting at the time the gravel was deposited, and before the 
lava cap formed. There was not the slightest trace of any disturbance 
of the mass or of any natural fissure into it by which access could have 
been obtained either there or in the neighborhood.” (p. 118.) 

Mr. Sinclair’s interview with Mr. Neale 15 years after this depo- 
sition was made did not elicit any information very much different 
from this, except to identify the dark-colored spear-heads with ob- 
sidian. But upon this he remarks that the gravels lying in the center 
of the channel are believed to be pre-volcanic and so older that the out- 
flows of andesite and obsidian, which are both late volcanic rock types. 

With regard to this it may be repeated that the material of the 
mortar and the spear-heads may have been brought from some locality 
more or less distant. For example, we have in the Ohio mounds 
bushels of obsidian implements, which must have been brought from 
the Rocky Mountains in prehistoric times. As to the question of the 
possible disturbance of the gravel by former miners, Doctor Becker, in 
presenting his paper, justly remarked that a mining engineer was a 
better judge than a geologist could be, for it was such disturbances that 
they were constantly on the look-out for, and their opportunities to 
observe were better than any chance visitor could have. 

Concerning the mortar which I obtained from Mr. C. McTarna- 
han, which he found in 1887, Mr. Sinclair learns from his brother, Mr. 
Frank McTarnahan, that the mortar was found “back of the lagging 
during the work of retimbering.”” The mine had been idle for two 
years, the mortar was not in the gravel when they found it, but thrust 
in back of the lagging as large pieces of rock and boulders are com- 
monly used to fill up space between the timbers and the wall. But it 
would seem very improbable that a mortar would have been carried in 
700 ft. from the mouth of the tunnel for such a purpose as that. If 
found with other large stones at the end of the tunnel it might naturally 
have been used or thrown aside in that way. 

While Mr. Sinclair may seem to throw some doubt upon each of 
these cases taken singly, the combination does not so readily yield to 
his treatment. He divides to conquer. But the argument for pre- 
historic man on the Pacific is a cumulative one and is not dependent 
upon any single thread. It is only a few months since Mr. J. F. Kemp, 
of the Geological Survey, reported mortars from the auriferous 
gravels of Oregon (See REcorps OF THE Past, Vol. V, p. 190.) 

Greatest interest, however, centers in Mr. Sinclair’s conclusions 
concerning the celebrated Calaveras skull, which was said to have been 
taken in 1866 by Mr. Mattison from a shaft under Bald Hill, near 
Angels Camp, several miles from Sonora. This occurred beneath two 
or three lava flows and was 130 ft. below the present surface. The 
gravel belongs to the rhyolitic, 7. e., the earliest volcanic outflow. The 
skull came into the hands of Professor Whitney in June, 1866. It had 
been found the preceding February by Mr. Mattison, and taken to Mr. 
Scribner, who was then agent of the Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express at 
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Angels. He shortly after took it to a medical friend, Dr. Wm. Jones, 
of Murphy’s, who in turn gave it a few months later to Professor 
Whitney, who was conducting the State Geological Survey. Professor 
Whitney took it with him to Harvard College and in company with Dr. 
Jeffreys Wyman, then director of the Peabody Museum of American 
Antiquities, carefully cleaned it off and examined it, and both pro- 
nounced it a genuine fossil which bore every reasonable mark of hav- 
ing been found in conditions such as Mr. Mattison had described. 

So the matter stood until 1897, after Professor Whitney’s death, 
when the skull came into the hands of Professor Putnam, the present 
director of the Peabody Museum. Since then Professor Putnam has 
submitted the skull and the material scraped from it by Professors 
Whitney and Wyman to Mr. Sinclair, for examination, whose results 
are adverse to that heretofore expressed. The skull taken to Cam- 
bridge by Professor Whitney certainly did not come from gravel de- 
scribed by Mr. Mattison. The matrix in which the skull was encased 
shows no trace of having been rounded by running water. Fragments 
of charcoal and small portions of the shell of a land snail were adher- 
ing to the stalagmite covering. ‘The material is dissimilar in every 
respect to either of the gravels exposed on Bald Hill. In every respect 
it is comparable to a cave breccia.” (p. 126.) It is evident, therefore, 
that the Caliveras skull, as it has been figured, must be given up. 

But it is not so certain that there was no Caliveras skull found by 
Mr. Mattison in the rhyolitic gravel beneath Bald Hill. 

The theory that Mr. Scribner and others had imposed upon Mr. 
Mattison by taking the skull from a cave and planting it in the mine 
is discredited by the character of the men, who were the most respect- 
able business and professional men of the region, and who have been 
well known for 25 or 30 years subsequently. Professor Whitney re- 
sents such imputations with the greatest indignation. I called upon Mr. 
Scribner at Angels in 1891 and gathered some facts that have not been 
generally known, which probably shed light upon how a mistake in the 
skull may have originated. According to Mr. Scribner, Doctor Jones 
paid little attention to the skull when he brought it to him, since he 
could tell him so little concerning the locality where it was said to have 
been found, and so set it outside his door with several other specimens 
which had come into his hands, and thought no more about it for sev- 
eral months, until Mr. Mattison came to him for professional consulta- 
tion. Then he inquired concerning the discovery and realized its im- 
portance. In this way it is quite possible that the wrong skull was in- 
advertently placed into Professor Whitney’s hands. 

Some such theory is evidently held by Professor Putnam, who 
writes to Mr. Sinclair: “When all the facts now known are carefully 
considered it seems probable that the skull which came into Professor 
Whitney’s hands, through Doctor Jones, was from some cave or rock 
crevice in the vicinity of Bald Hill, and that without any attempt at 
deception on the part of Doctor Jones, and without any intention on the 
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part of any one to deceive the members of the Geological Survey, the 
skull was sent to the survey by Doctor Jones with the belief that it was 
the skull which he had been told Mattison had found in the shaft.” 
(p. 120.) 

Upon general principles Mr. Sinclair thinks it extremely improb- 
able that human remains could have been found in the deep placer 
mines of the Sierra, since he is inclined to regard them as Miocene, or 
Pliocene when a fauna very different from that ordinarily associated 
with prehistoric man lived on the Pacific Slope. This fauna includes 
the great mastodon, the mammoth, a modern species of tapir, species 
of rhinoceros, hippopotamus, camel, and an extinct horse. But these 
are late pliocene or post-pliocene species. And Lesquereux says that 
the plants of the deep placers are decidedly pliocene. Mr. Sinclair 
quotes Lindgren as saying that “the deep gravels are probably of eocene 
or eo-miocene age.” But he admits that the age cannot be definitely 
fixed until the flora has been more thoroughly studied. That man 
should have existed in this remote geological age is, according to Mr. 
Sinclair, “contrary to all precedent in the history of organisms, which 
teaches that mammalian species are short lived.” (p. 130.) 

In this reasoning, Mr. Sinclair overlooks the probability that plio- 
cene animals of one part of the world may have lingered into the qua- 
ternary of another. In fact, there is not the sharp distinction between 
the pliocene and the post-pliocene that his reasoning implies. Doctor 
Becker, in presenting the evidence concerning Mr. Neale’s discoveries, 
cogently remarked that very likely California was a health resort of 
pliocene species, as it is of the human species at the present time. 

It is confessed on all hands that the changes on the upheaval of 
the Sierras were rapid, and geologically very recent. While accord- 
ing to Diller and Russell extensive lava flows have been coming out in 
Northern California and in Idaho within the last 200 years. We do not 
therefore feel that Mr. Sinclair’s very able and interesting paper has 
wholly disposed of the question of prehistoric man on the Pacific 
Coast. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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ICE HUTS OF THE ESKIMOS 


A PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF 
MOUND-BUILDING 


OUND-BUILDING was at one time quite a universal 
custom all over the face of the earth, and was not con- 
fined to any one particular class of people. It was prac- 
ticed by some of the Indians of the Mississippi Valley to 

comparatively recent times. 

After careful study I think it very probable that the building of 
mounds over the dead dates back to the snow and ice periods. It origi- 
nated as a matter of necessity, and afterwards became a custom. We 
find to-day in the frozén North, near the Arctic Circle, huts con- 
structed of snow and ice, in which Indians live, and frequently in them 
the smoked and mummified remains of their parents and ancestors are 
kept and preserved at the same time and place with those living. In 
other places they have them buried inside and beneath the earthen 
floor of the hut in which the younger generation still live. The motive 
for this practice I take to be similar to that expressed in the Sioux 
lullaby, “That the wolves won’t get them.” If a death occurred and 
they buried the body anywhere else in the snow, the sun later on might 
melt the snow away and expose the remains to the wild beasts of the 
snow and ice fields of the North. If the family last living in the hut 
moved away, or for some reason or another abandoned the same, they 
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first filled up the inside of the hut as much as possible with earth and 
gravel in order to better protect their venerated dead from exposure, 
and this together with the shape of the hut, in time became the mound. 
It is reasonable to suppose that, even after moving to warmer and 
more congenial climes, this custom once formed, was in a way con- 
tinued, and finally became the burial custom of a great many tribes and 
peoples who have long been called the Mound-builders. 
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BUSHMAN VILLAGE, SOUTH AFRICA 


EYE-WITNESSES TO THE BUILDING OF MOUNDS OF MORE RECENT DATES 
IN IOWA 


An old lady, Mrs. Lawrence (formerly Mrs. Noble Dean), who 
lived with us, being at the time nearly 80 years of age, was the first 
white woman to settle on this side of the river, where the city of Du- 
buque now stands. She told me “That, after the battle near Prairie 
Du Chien, in 1832—known as the Black Hawk War—where the Sacs 
and Foxes were defeated and driven down the river, she saw one of 
the warriors who had been severely wounded in that battle, but man- 
aged to escape as far as Eagle Point, at Dubuque, where he died, 
buried, and a mound built around him. He was in full dress, war 
paint and feathers—sat upon the level ground, the body in a slightly 
reclining, but nearly upright sitting position—the earth and gravel 
had been carried from a distance to the place and filled around his 
body to the height of his shoulders, the head and shoulders and arms 
left exposed. She thought, on account of being pursued, they had to 
flee, and left it in such unfinished shape.” However, this burial, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Muskwakies, of the Foxes, was complete, 
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MANDAN VILLAGE 


the only other thing they would have done had they had time, would 
have been to set saplings over it in the shape of a hut and bank up the 
outside with sod. This is the manner in which Blackhawk was buried, 
and also more recently Ma-tau-e-qua, the Muskwakie chief at Tama, 
Iowa, in 1898. He was buried in a sitting posture, the feather in his 
hair coming just to the edge of the ground, facing west, his face and 
breast laid bare. Otherwise he was clad in moccasins, leggings, and 


blanket, adorned with beads and paint. Wa-pellu-ka, an old man, 


eulogized the dead, after which a gable roof was constructed and the 
outside banked up with dirt. A heavy pole was then erected at the 
west end of the grave, about 4 ft. out of the ground, and on it was 
painted a bear, representing the band to which Ma-tau-e-qua_be- 
longed; an eagle, a man, and under this the name Wa-pellu-ka, written 
in Indian, and a gun. Wa-pellu-ka belongs to the band of the Eagle. 
The exercises at the grave lasted about 2 hours, although stoicism has 
reached its highest point with these people, and their funerals are con- 
ducted without the slightest sign of emotion. The erection of the pole, 
reciting the band to which he belonged and the principal events in his 
life look to me remarkably similar to the totem poles found so plenti- 
fully in Alaska and along the Pacific Coast. 

These round-shaped huts are by no means confined to the frozen 
North. For instance, the Bushmen, of South Africa, have circular 
huts, and our own Mandans on the banks of the Mississippi River, 
with their huts in the round and mound-like shape, bring us nearer 
home, and to the sodding up of the outside of the hut in which Black- 
hawk and Ma-tau-e-qua were buried. And even as far apart as the 
Bushman villages in South Africa, and the frozen North of Alaska, 
we find a great many customs and practices similar to those of the 
North American Indians. 

RICHARD HERRMANN. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 




















FORT ANCIENT 


ORT ANCIENT, in Warren County, Ohio, is the most exten- 

sive and complicated of all the prehistoric earthworks in 

North America, and its interpretation one of the most puz- 

zling and at the same time fascinating of archzological prob- 

lems. Its total length, following all the windings in its adjustment to 

the edge of the precipice around which it is built, is 18,712 ft., a little 

more than three and a half miles. The area enclosed is about one hun- 

dred acres. Its longest diameter is 4,993 ft., nearly one mile. The 

earth walls vary from 5 ft. to 24 ft. in height and from 20 ft. to 75 ft. 

in thickness at the base, the height being proportioned to the exposure 

of the position to be guarded. The total amount of earth contained in 
the protective wall is estimated to be 172,000,000 cubic feet. 

Its location is significant. If one draws a circle running from the 
mouth of the Big Miami River through Dayton, Springfield, Colum- 
bus, and Newark to Marietta, at the mouth of the Muskingum River, 
it will include all the important mounds and earthworks of the Ohio 
Mound Builders, which are closely limited to the valleys of the Miami, 
the Scioto, and the Muskingum Rivers—the three natural gateways 
to central Ohio from the South. But farther up the river, at Mound 
City, near Wheeling, W. Va., there is the largest of all the conical 
mounds. Fort Ancient is near the southwestern limb of this segment 
of the circle which includes the Ohio mounds, and is in a natural posi- 
tion from which to guard the area from attacking parties approaching 
through the Miami Valley. 

Fort Ancient, however, is not situated on the Big Miami, but on 
the Little Miami, which runs parallel to the main river, and from Io to 
15 miles distant eastward. But at Miamisburgh, 20 miles northwest, 
on the border of the bluff, bordering the Great Miami, there is a 
mound 65 ft. high (the largest in Ohio), from whose summit are visi- 
ble other mounds in the direction of Fort Ancient, from which signals 
could easily be sent by fire or smoke not only to the Fort, but to all the 
southwestern part of the circle. ; 

On coming to the Fort itself the situation appears to be one 
remarkably well adapted for defensive purposes. The valley of the 
Little Miami is here very narrow, and its bluffs very precipitous. The 
Fort is 269 ft. above the river (920 ft. above sea level), which is the 
general elevation of the surrounding country—the southern part of 
Ohio—being a plateau nearly 1,000 ft. above the sea, which has been 
dissected by the erosion of the Ohio River and its tributaries during 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL MAP OF OHIO, SHOWING CHIEF MOUNDS AND 
ENCLOSURES OF PREHISTORIC PEOPLE* 


long geological ages. The channel of the Ohio itself is 500 ft. below 
the general level, and its tributaries are all at corresponding depths. 
At Fort Ancient two small tributaries, Randall Run and Cowan 
Creek, enter the river from the east about a mile apart, but they head 
nearly together, so that by their erosion they have formed a promon- 
tory with serrate edges admirably fitted for a fortification. With rare 
skill the builders have taken advantage of this natural position and 
completed a work that must have been well nigh impregnable against 
primitive modes of attack. All around the edge of this promontory 
the earth has been thrown up from the inside so as to conform to the 
slope of the precipice on the outside, and add to its height. Through- 
out the most of the distance a moat was thus formed, inside which at 
various places was dug to a depth of 7 ft. or 8 ft., furnishing reservoirs 
capable of retaining water for all the purposes of a considerable gar- 
rison with its attendant families gathered in from the surrounding 
country. At that portion of the enclosure where the promontory 
joined the main plateau and there were no gullies to reinforce the pro- 
tective wall of earthworks (near D on the map), the earthworks 


themselves are much higher than the average, and the moat is on the 
outside. 





*For the illustrations accompanying this article we are indebted to the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. 
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One of the most perplexing features connected with the fortifica- 
tion consists in the artificial openings which occur at irregular inter- 
vals in the wall. There are 74 of these, and it is difficult to imagine 
what purpose they would serve. Certainly they were not for purposes 
of drainage, for they have no relation to that necessity, being at all 
levels. As they now appear it would seem that they would be a source 
of weakness, offering favorable opportunities for an attacking party to 
force an entrance. But perhaps they were protected by wooden struc- 
tures which afforded opportunity for the guard within the wall to sally 
out for attack, or from which they could enfilade the attacking party. 


RANDALL RUN 





DIAGRAM OF FORT ANCIENT 


Such works are known to have existed in some other enclosures occu- 
pied by the Mound Builders, but no positive indications of such wooden 
structures have yet been discovered here. 

One objection to the theory that the works were a fortification is 
the difficulty of providing water for a large garrison during the dry 
season. But as already said, there are various deep places in the moat 
where, when cleared of the debris which fill them at the present time, 
water could be impounded and preserved for an indefinite length of 
time. These are occasionally 7 ft. deep, and have a bottom of impervi- 
ous clay. Doctor Mills has recently found clear evidence that one of 
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EAST WALL OF FORT ANCIENT FROM THE FIELD OUTSIDE 


these deep places, near the entrance to the south fort, was thus used 
as a reservoir. A long pavement of stones was found running parallel 
to the moat on the inside. In places this is several feet wide, and ends 
abruptly at the edge of the depression, where the stones were 3 or 4 
deep, one upon the other. This would seem to imply that the stones 
were laid down to prevent sinking into the mud on going for water. 
Near the edge, as the stones sank into the soft mud, they were rein- 
forced by others placed on top as occasion required. 

As appears from the map (between X and K), the fortification 
was double, so that if driven out of the north enclosure, which was 
less easily protected, they had a more secure position of defense in the 
south fort. At the entrance to the south fort, the deep gullies which 
form so important a part of the defense, approach to within 5 or 6 rods 
of each other. Before reaching this from the north there is encoun- 
tered a crescent-shaped mound completely crossing the narrow neck 
and capable of offering much resistance. While, on passing the nar- 
rowest portion of the neck two unusually large and high mounds, 
forming the “Great Gateway,” obstruct the entrance. Singularly 
enough, also, there are two similar mounds at the extreme southern 
end, corresponding to these, and protecting a weak section in the 
promontory overlooking the river at that point. All around this south- 
ern fort the defensive works are very difficult of access, owing to the 
depth of the gullies, and the steepness of their sides. 

About half way down the slope there is a marked terrace, 136 ft. 
above the river. But this evidently is a natural feature and has no 
connection with the work of man. A harder stratum of rock here 
checked the erosion of the streams in early geological ages, and left a 
rock shelf at that height on both sides of the river, and at both ends of 
the promontory. 

Near the center of the south fort there existed an extensive ceme- 
tery in which 300 graves have been opened. The interments were 
made in coffin-shaped stone graves formed by placing stones beside 
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and over the bodies. Few implements and ornaments, however, were 
found with the skeletons, and no safe inferences can be drawn from 
the skeletons themselves as to the race to which they belonged. A 
few stone celts and spear-heads of yellow flint, and a little pottery were 
all the artifacts that were found. This is in striking contrast to what 
is found in the mounds excavated in the valley of the Scioto, near Chilli- 
cothe, where cartloads of large flint discs from Illinois or Indiana, and 
bushels of obsidian implements from the Rocky Mountains, and large 
numbers of ornaments hammered out of Lake Superior copper, 


together with mica from North Carolina, and shells from the Gulf 


of Mexico have been found together in more than one mound. 
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GREAT GATEWAY TO FORT ANCIENT FROM THE NORTH 


A few low mounds occur near the northern end of the fort and 
just outside the northeastern entrance, where there is no natural pro- 
tection. Here also extensive pavements have been uncovered, both 
within and without the fortification. These were about I ft. below the 
surface. More perplexing still are the parallel roads running out 
2,760 ft. from the northeastern gateway along the neck of the main 
promontory. These were about 12 ft. wide and 1 ft. high. The earth 
of which they were composed was red and burnt, but no relics were 
ever found in or under them. Mr. Moorehead suggests that they 
resemble the stadia of ancient Greece, and may have served a similar 
purpose with them for the garrison of the Mound Builders in this forti- 
fication. While the use of the pavements may have been for gather- 
ings of religious or social character. 

The valley of the Little Miami is everywhere very narrow, as com- 
pared with that of the Great Miami. But a most beautiful view of it 
is obtained from what is called Prospect Point (upon the map), in the 
South Fort. The view is looking northward and comprehends the site 
of an Indian village of much interest at the bottom of the valley. Exca- 
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vations here revealed three distinct strata of village refuse, the lowest 
of which was 5™% ft. below the surface. The debris contained the 
bones of almost every bird, beast, and fish native to the region, together 
with fragments of rude pottery, much charcoal, and ashes, many burnt 
stones, and thousands of mussel shells perforated near the center. 
According to Moorehead, ‘““Among other articles discovered were ham- 
mer and grinding stones, broken celts, spear and arrow heads, and 
knives of flint, bones, awls, and needles, some pointed at both ends, 
tibize of deer with the shaft worked to a sharp edge on each side * * * 
deer antlers, some of which showed marks of use as perforators or pol- 
ishers, a few slate gorgets, and a few small perforated shell discs.” 

Near by, 37 graves were excavated, yielding 25 crania of a 
brachycephalic, or broad-headed type. Strangely, however, these were 
all of women or children. 








LITTLE MIAMI VALLEY, LOOKING NORTH FROM GRANDVIEW POINT 


That these graves were of pre-Columbian age is inferred from the 
fact that no relics of European origin have been found in the superin- 
cumbent soil, while the site was covered in 1812 by a forest of large 
sycamore, elm, and walnut trees. 


AGE OF THE FORTIFICATION 


According to Professor Moorehead, a walnut tree growing over 
the graves in the principal cemetery in the South Fort was cut down 
in 1870, and, by counting the rings of growth was found to be 255 
years old. If each ring represents a year’s growth (and that cannot 
be far from the truth), this tree must have sprouted in 1615. Nothing 
more definite than this has been found. But this, of course, would give 
only a minimum estimate of age. The graves may have been in exist- 
ence centuries before this. But that the earth walls of the fortification 
had not been in existence many centuries before the discovery of 
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America by Columbus is evident from the small amount of erosion 
which has taken place at all the points where water courses found exit 
from the enclosure. At the present time we have much difficulty in 
protecting these points from action of the streams which pour through 
them after heavy showers or when the snows melt in the spring. Of 
course, since the ground has been all cleared and cultivated, the stream 
erosion has been greatly increased. But under the most favorable con- 
ditions the erosion at all times must have been appreciable, so that 
1,000 years would have made more of an impression in widening and 
deepening the escaping water courses than has been made. A thou- 
sand years is probably the extreme limit of time that can be granted to 
the existence of the fortification, and it may be 4 or 5 centuries less. 


WHO WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS? 


What has already been said of the situation of Fort Ancient may 
shed some light upon this question. The limitation of these works to 
the southern central portion of the state, and to the vicinity of the 
Muskingum, the Scioto, and the Miami Rivers (the natural gateways 
from the South), give support to the theory that they were immigrants 
from the South who brought with them the higher civilization and the 
closer political organization of the tribes in that region. The predomi- 
nance of the skulls of brachycephalic, or broad-headed skeletons, which 
is a characteristic of the southern Indians in contrast to the tribes of 
the Lake region, also favors this theory. 

A suggestion of the late Lewis Morgan is worthy of more atten- 
tion than it has received. It is, that the Mound Builders were a tribe 
of village Indians from the Southwest or from Mexico, that succeeded 
for awhile in transplanting their civilization into this northern region, 
supplementing their earthworks with wooden structures so as to make 
their enclosures as nearly like their original villages as possible. But, 
like the Roman Empire on a small scale, their higher civilization 
attracted “barbarians from the North,’ who waged war upon them 
and despoiled them of their possessions. This, however, did not take 
place without a struggle. Fort Ancient, and, perhaps, the earthworks 
at Newark, were strongly fortified outposts, which for a time checked 
the invaders, while a system of signal mounds enabled all the settle- 
ments of the Mound Builders to communicate with each other almost 
instantaneously. 

Col. Charles Whittlesey, an authority of high repute, who early 
surveyed the region, asserts, as a result of his investigations that the 
conical mounds upon the hilltops were sufficient to connect the whole 
region in a well chosen signal system. 

Probably, also, the conditions were not well adapted to the style 
of life natural to the invaders. They were still in the stone age. Their 
efforts to cultivate the land must have been greatly interfered with by 
the rank growth of forest vegetation, and have been much more diffi- 
cult than in the irrigated region of Arizona and New Mexico. The 
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forests and streams of Ohio and the Mississippi Valley in general were 
better adapted to a race of hunters than to one which attempted to live 
by agriculture. 

But, elaborate as are the works of the fortification at Fort Ancient, 
they do not seem to have been occupied for any great length of time, or 
to have served any purpose of defense worthy of their inception. Prob- 
ably they are the work of a departing as well as of a departed race. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
Oberlin, O. 








EAST WALL OF NORTH FORT 
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THE PARAJIKAS 


[In the May-June number of the ‘American Law Review appeared an article 
by Edward P. Buffet, on the Parajikas. As this article, with the translation of 
some of these laws which date to the V Century, B. C., contains a great deal of 
interest to our readers, few of whom would see the article in the Law Review, we 
publish the following lengthy abstract—Epiror. | 


T THE middle of the VI Century, B. C., the Aryan inhabitants of the 
Ganges Valley were still divided among free clans and kingdoms, 
the latter of which were slowly absorbing the former. These clans 
composed aristocratic republics with mote halls, elected head men 
and a regular police force. There is a tradition that at least one 

group of tribes possessed a series of judicial officers—justices, lawyers, rehearsers 
of the law maxims, the council of representatives of the 8 clans, the general, the 
vice-consul, and the consul himself—to whom successively, in criminal causes, 
appeals lay for the defendant, but not for the accuser. The consul’s decision was 
based on a book of precedents, written or oral. The period when this procedure 
was in vogue, it is not attempted to fix. At the time aforementioned the Brahman 
caste had not yet acquired its transcendence except in religious matters, with 
which the law was interwoven, and the Sakya clan of Kshatriyas were perhaps 
inferior to none in social prestige. A surname, common among them was 
Gautama or Gotama, which we find attached to two or three of India’s most dis- 
tinguished sages. One of these originated the Nyaya philosophy. The name is 
associated also with a legal treatise believed to date from before the Christian era. 
But especially has it been rendered illustrious by him who became the Buddha 
and led that great revolt against the spiritual despotism of the Brahmans which 
proved the most important intellectual movement known to the history of Eastern 
Asia. He lived from 557 to 477 B. C. An understanding of his career and 
teachings is needed for a foundation to study of the Parajikas, but our discussion 
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must not dwell upon many phases thereof, especially not upon the highest. The 
old faith had conditioned salvation on costly sacrifices performed by Brahman 
priests, or, as an alternative, on self-torturing rigors. Gotama declared that 
deliverance was not by forms, ceremonies or agonies, but by unreserved purifica- 
tion of conduct and heart. As an aid to self-conquest he enjoined a temperate 
asceticism. Thus was instituted his Order of monks. Subscription was required 
to rules laid down by him or later added in his name, and the vows of chastity 
and poverty were fundamental, but there was no obligation of blind obedience to 
a superior nor of irrevocable membership. The 4 weightiest ordinances were 
prohibitions respectively of incontinence, theft, murder, and falsehood regarding 
the possession of supernatural qualities. Infractions thereof were called Pa- 
rajika (a word which means “involving defeat” in the struggle for saintship), 
and were visited with the highest canonical penalty—excommunication from the 
Order. Disobedience to minor precepts—of Samghadisesa, Pacittiya and other 
degrees—was atoned for by confession and absolution, with the performance of 
some simple penance, or in the more serious cases by suspension. A collection of 
227 such rules. called the Patimokkha, or “Disburdenment,” was recited at meet- 
ings of the Chapter on one or two Sabbaths of the mouth, when such monks as 
had broken any of them were expected to acknowledge their faults. Voluntary 
confession and expiation have a large place in the Brahman codes also. It is 
often provided there that amends may be made by running to the king with flying 
hair, bearing a weapon to receive from his hand the punishment, which he more- 
over, must not withhold. 

Parajikas II and III ceny and homicide—comprise what is especially 
appropriate for our present study. In the text relating to them we shall fre- 
quently meet two minor degrees of guilt, Dukkata and Thullaccaya, translated 
respectively “wrong” and “serious crime.” These grades of offense were intro- 
duced at a later period than the Parajika, Samghadisesa, Pacittiya, etc., presum- 
ably by a generation that dared not extend the application of the time-honored 
terms to new facts. * * * 

[ The translations of the Pali Text Society, made by Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids 
and Prof. Hermann Oldenberg do not cover the Parajikas] except the bare rules, 
as collected with others in the Patimokkha. In the chief part omitted, called the 
Sutta Vibhanga, are the expositions and cases built upon the statutes. In Dr. 
Rhys Davids’ American lectures, 1894-95 he said of them: “These are some- 
times of very great historical value. The discussions, for instance (in rules as to 
murder and theft), of what constitutes murder and what constitutes theft, antici- 
pate in a very remarkable degree the kind of fine-drawn distinctions found in 
modern law books. These passages, when made accessible, in translation, to 
Western scholars, must be of the greatest interest to students of the history of 
law, as they are quite the oldest documents of that particular kind in the world.” 
But, so far as known, this is the first attempt at the attractive task he suggested. 
Why has the book remained in obscurity? Presumably because lawyers cannot 
read Pali and Pali students do not care forlaw. * * * 

In the Parajikas have been traced at least three stages of development. First 
came the statutes, or rules, found also in the Patimokkha. They may have been 
framed by Buddha himself within his 45 years of public ministry. Afterward (2) 
was composed the Old Commentary, and finally (3) the cases or histories, whether 
placed at the beginning to tell how the statutes came to be enacted, or at the end 
to illustrate the principles expounded in the Old Commentary. Scholars submit 
that the collection of cases was, at Vesali, considered too venerable to bear tam- 
pering with—say already a generation old—while the Old Commentary, and still 
more the statutes, must be shoved back well into the V Century B.C. * * * 

The present paper is not a by-product of linguistic scholarship and does not 
purport to establish a standard translation for Orientalists. It results from an 
attempt upon the Pali language directly at this point in order to formulate an 
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account of the Parajikas that may prove instructive to legal or historical students. 
With this disclaimer, I shall not feel bound constantly to break continuity by 
pointing out all the doubts and conjectures involved in my renderings. * * * 

The first chapter of Parajika II is occupied by the leading case on Larceny— 
Rex vs. Dhaniya, as we may designate it—reported to explain how the statute 
came to be enacted. Its situs is Rajagaha, capital of Magadha, a rising monarchy, 
nucleus of future empire, whose king, Bimbisara, was a patron of Gotama. Here, 
on the mountain of the Vulture’s Peak, Bhagavat (1. ¢e., The Blessed One—Bud- 
dha) had been spending the rainy season, a number of his disciples being 
encamped on the slope of Mt. Isigili, where they had erected grass huts for the 
occasion. At the end of the 4 months they broke up the huts and departed to wan- 
der about the country, but the Venerable Dhaniya, the Potter’s Son, abode there 
permanently. One day, while he was gone to the village for alms, some persons— 
who seem to have been the other monks themselves—came and broke up his grass 
hut, removing grass and wood. He built another and it was likewise dismantled ; 
similarly a third. Seeing his three dwellings thus destroyed, Dhaniya bethought 


him of his hereditary potters’ craft, and forthwith fashioned an earthen hut. That ° 


hut was handsome, beautiful and attractive, red as an indagopaka bug and musical 
as a small bell. 

To build earthen dwellings was contrary to monastic discipline. As Bud- 
dha, with a company of faithful disciples, was descending the mountain, he espied 
the unseemly gorgeous edifice and directed his followers to destroy it. But even 
this misfortune did not discourage Dhaniya; he resorted to his friend, the keeper 
of the Brahman temple (or palace), wood and begged for some of it as material 
for a wooden hut. The keeper was reluctant to let him have it. but finally was 
convinced by Dhaniya’s assurance that the king had granted it, so Dhaniya had 
the wood cut up and removed by cartloads. 

It befell that the Brahman. Vassakara, prime minister of Magadha, being 
apprised of the matter, made complaint to King Bimbisaéra and had the keeper 
arrested. Dhaniya beheld the keeper led away bound, and in loyalty to his oblig- 
ing friend, betook himself to the king. With due reverence to so holy a man, the 
king addressed him: 

“Verily, "tis told me, Sir, that the temple wood set apart from the village, 
deposited, not to be taken away, has been given to my lord.” 

“Even so, great king.” 

“Now we, Sir, kings to wit, are very busy and have many duties; after giving 
we should not recollect it; pray, Sir, refresh our memory.” 

“Remembrest thou, great king, pre-eminent among the anointed, such an 
utterance spoken as this: ‘Given to Samanas and Brahmans—grass, wood and 
water let them enjoy.’’’ (Samana refers to Buddhist ascetics, who are called 
Brahmans in a spiritual sense—He is a Brahman that is one inwardly.) 

“T remember, Sir,” replied the king. “There are, Sir, some Samanas and 
Brahmans that are diffident, mistrustful, bent on self-discipline, and to them, in 
their mindfulness, come misgivings. It was said by me in respect to these, but 
thou hast no right to the forest. Thou, Sir, thinkest by.this trick to get that 
which is not given. Now how indeed can I be willing to order that a Samana or 
a Brahman, living in consecration, be beaten or bound or banished? Go, Sir; by 
the hair of thy body thou hast escaped; act not in this manner again.” 

The populace were indignant at the conduct of Dhaniya and murmured 
according to a customary formula, imputing hypocrisy to the monks. Their cont- 
plaint was taken up by the monks that were consecrated, who laid the matter 
before Bhagavat. 

After assembling the Chapter for trial of the case, Bhagavat interrogated 
Dhaniya, who readily confessed his guilt and forthwith was censured for his 
behavior, so unworthy of his profession and so pernicious in its influence both 
upon the unconverted and upon believers. 
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It chanced that a certain quondam magistrate, a great minister who had 
given up the world and joined the monks, was seated near Bhagavat. Bhagavat 
inquired of him: 

“For how much (stolen), O monk, does Seniya Bimbisara, king of 
Magadha, when he has caught a thief, beat or bind or banish him ?” 

“Either for a pada, Bhagavat, or for more than a pada.’ Now it happened 
that at Rajagaha a pada was equal to five masakas.” 

The value of a pada in modern money has been variously estimated, but seems 
not to be very disproportionate to twelve pence, which at Common Law was the 
dividing line between petit and grand larceny. It might be inferred that Bimbi- 
sara’s law did not concern itself with trifles less than this, but we shall find that 
the later developments of Buddha’s distinguished two degrees of thefts of smaller 
amounts. 

The Bhagavat inflicted on Dhaniya further censure and delivered to the 
monks an ethical discourse, which he concluded by declaring the following precept 


to be recited thereafter as part of their ritual (the words in parentheses being 
added later) : 


WHATSOEVER MONK (IN VILLAGE OR IN FOREST) SHALL 
THIEVISHLY TAKE AN UNGIVEN THING, IN SUCH MANNER OF 
TAKING AS KINGS WOULD SEIZE THE THIEF FOR, AND BEAT OR 
BIND OR BANISH HIM, SAYING, “THOU ART A THIEF, THOU ART 


- STUPID, THOU ART A FOOL, THOU ART DISHONEST”—THE MONK 


WHO IN THAT MANNER TAKES THE UNGIVEN THING, HE, TOO, 
IS PARAJIKA; HE IS OUT OF COMMUNION. 


[Chapter III is the “Old Commentary,” and gives a word-by-word interpre- 
tation of these statutes. a few of which we quote. | 

Village is construed to cover “a one-hut village, a two-hut village, a three- 
hut village, a four-hut village, a village of mankind, a village of superhumans, a 
fenced village, an unfenced village * * * ora place where a caravan has 
encamped for longer than 4 months.” The outskirts of a village are as far as a 
clod of earth can be thrown by an average man standing at the threshhold of the 
gate; or, if the village be unfenced, at the wall of a house. Forest comprises all 
beyond the village outskirts. (Quaere: Under the meaning of the statute are the 
“outskirts” within the jurisdiction ?) 

Thievishly (theyyasamkhatam) is defined as “with thievish purpose, with the 
purpose of carrying away.” * * * 

“Kings—to-wit, universal monarchs, provincial governors, district rulers, vil- 
lage head-men, judges, royal ministers, or such, in short, as order mutilation and 
destruction.” * * * 

“Would beat—either with the hand or the foot or a whip or a stick or a half- 
staff or a cut (rod). The verb translated “beat’’ is hanti, which means also “to 
kill,” and is so rendered by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg in the Patimokkha. While 
not disputing their authority, I have here preferred to follow the interpretation 
of the Old Commentator. A like ambiguity in the term for corporal (or capital) 
punishment is seen in the Sanskrit of Manu’s code. Cannot we detect therein a 
vestige of the ancient Aryan usage of beating to death? To a survival of that 
practice we may attribute the custom, lately lingering in Russia, of imposing death 
sentences through the indirection of awarding about a thousand blows with the 
knout. An authority on Russian law tells me, indeed, that this practice is of 
Tartar, not Slavic derivation. But he adds that the Russian Slavic word for 
“beat” is “bit” (pronounced like the English “beat”) while that for “kill” is 
ou-bit,’” meaning to “beat toa finish.’ * * * 
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[In chapter IV, hypothetical cases explaining the statute are given. As an 
example we quote, in part, the case of property standing in the earth.] 

“Standing in the earth, to wit, property deposited in the earth, buried, hidden. 
‘I will carry away property standing in the earth’ (saith one), and with thievish 
intent, he either seeks out an accomplice or searches for a spade or basket, or he 
starts forth—guilty of a wrong (dukkata). By way of beginning, he cuts a stick 
or a vine—guilty of a wrong. He digs or heaps or turns up the soil—guilty of a 
wrong. He touches a vessel—guilty of a wrong; stirs it—guilty of a serious crime 
(thullaccaya) ; removes it from its place—guilty of a Parajika. Having intro- 
duced his bowl into it, he thievishly touches what is worth 5 masakas (=I 
pada) or more than 5 masakas—guilty of a wrong; he stirs it—guilty of 
a serious crime; he either makes it enter his bowl or removes a handful— 
guilty of a Parajika.” * * * 

6. Property standing in the water comprises fishes, tortoises, lotuses, etc. A 


wrong is committed when. with thievish intent, one dives or emerges for them. 


7. A boat is naively defined as that “by which one crosses’-— * * * 

“For taking flowers, green corn, shrubs, creepers, trees, and other unhusked 
(grain) the fine (shall be) 5 krishnalas. For husked grain, vegetables, roots, and 
fruit, the fine (shall be) 100 (panas) if there is no connection (between the owner 
and the thief), and 50 (panas) if such a connection exists. An offense (of this 
description) which is committed in the presence (of the owner) and with violence, 
will be robbery ; if (it is committed) in his absence it will be theft.” * * * 

The possible privity between thief and owner here must be noted. Com- 
mentators have variously explained it as “mutual friendly feeling,’ “residence in 
the same village,” etc. * 

[In another section the value of water is recognized and three degrees of lar- 
ceny created according to the value of the water abstracted. | 

22-26. Occasional whimsicalities are to be expected in the most serious of 
ancient literature. Several sections of the Parajika relate to different kinds of 
creatures which seem to be treated as the possible perpetrators. rather than as 
the subject-matters of larceny. They include mankind, footless creatures (snakes 
and fishes) ; bipeds (men and birds) ; quadrupeds and multipeds (scorpions, cen- 
tipedes, caterpillars, and insects). Thievish trespass with each successive foot is 
a serious crime, and with the last foot a Parajika. It is not many centuries since, 
in civilized Europe, all sorts of animals, from grasshoppers upward, were gravely 
sentenced to death or excommunication as culprits. Three swine were tried and 
executed for murder, the rest of the herd being condemned as accomplices, but 
pardoned on appeal to the Duke of Burgundy. 

28. “Guarding against removal, to wit, while keeping coined property, one 
touches. with thievish intent, to the value of 5 masakas,” etc. Obviously this is a- 
case of embezzlement, in holding which to be larceny the Parajikas are in advance 
of Common Law. Under the most ancient Roman jurisprudence, breaches of 
trust were not regarded as crimes. 

[Chapter V contains hypothetical cases showing conditions which affect crim- 
inality.] These rules show more regard paid to the overt act than to the guilty 
design, and prove that under even so heartsearching a religion as Buddhism, the 
canonical apes could not escape falling into technicalities. * * 

Sec. 1. “By five tokens is the taker of an ungiven thing guilty of a Pa- 
rajika: (1) There is adverse possession; and (2) there is a consciousness of 
adverse possession; and (3) it is an article of value, 5 masakas or over 5 
masakas; and (4) a thievish intent is present; (5) he touches it—guilty of a 
wrong ; he stirs it—guilty of a serious crime; he removes it from its place— 
guilty of a Parajika.” 

[The necessity of appropriation in case of an emergency is recognized and] 
on this ground a monk (Chap. VII, Sec. 40) who took wood to prop up the wall 
of his hut was acquitted. 
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4. Conditions under which animum furandi is absent: “Not guilty is he who 
believes the property his own, nor he who takes in confidence, or temporarily (or 
in an emergency), or a possession of a ghost (or property of the dead), or of an 
animal; nor he who believes it to be discarded ; nor a madman; nor one who takes - 
with a purpose to throw away, or through the exigency of suffering; etcetera.” 

Some of the terms thus translated are quite obscure. “With a purpose to 
throw away,” I should render instead “with a belief that it has been thrown 
away.” * The expression construed “through the exigency of suffer- 
ing” (vedanattassa) can hardly mean that thefts are excused because the thief is 
hungry. We have several examples where monks “‘ill-provided with food” were 
held guilty (Chap. VII, Sec. 13). A case (Chap. VII, Sec. 38), in which visiting 
monks who helped themselves to the Chapter’s fruit for the purpose of eating it, 
were justified, may possibly be in point. I incline, however, to the view 
that this term refers to actual irresponsibility caused by suffering. A sug- 
gestion thereof is found in Parajika III, Chap. V, Sec. 13. 

“Ended is the First Recitation on Taking the Ungiven.” 


ok 


An index couched in verse is not common among Occidental books, least of 
all among law reports. Such a metrical table of contents summarizes the digest 
of cases comprising this chapter [VII]. Poetically it is very much like Hiawatha 
and may be imitated in English thus: ? 

“From a washer, five reported; cases four of outer blankets; five of stealing 
in the darkness; five in sequence by a porter; five of rescue from destruction ; two 
moreover from the breezes ; 

Corpse unbroken; drawing grasses; theft in bath-house—ten for total,’ etc. 

The versification of this syllabus is not objectless. Where books were handed 
down orally such expedients were resorted to as nemonic aids. * * * 

12. Fraudulently obtaining another monk’s share of boiled rice was not Pa- 
rajika, but the falsehood constituted a Pacittiya offense. Fraud seems to be 
viewed more unfavorably by the ancient Oriental jurists than by the early West- 
ern ones. In the beginnings of Rome it was not looked upon as criminal, while 
on Common Law as to breaches of trust, comment is needless. Narada, of India, 
declared fraud to be a Sahasa—a heinous crime of the grade of theft—and it was 
condemned by the law of the Hebrews (Leviticus XIX, 11). * * * 

26. Three cases on smuggling. 

“A certain person, who had brought along a jewel of great value, was fol- 
lowing the way of the road with a certain monk. And then that person, seeing the 
place of custom, put the jewel, unknown to the monk, into the latter’s bowl sling, 
and after passing it through the custom-house took it back again. To him (the 
monk) misgiving came—ete.—‘What was thine intent, O monk?’ ‘T knew it not, 
Bhagavat.’ ‘Not guilty, O monk, since unwitting.’ ” 

In the same situation, a person “acted as if he were sick and gave his prop- 
erty to the monk. Then this person, having passed through the customs office, 
spake to the monk thus: ‘Return me the property, Sir, I am not sick.’ ‘But, 
friend, why did you act in that way?’ Then the person explained the matter to 
the monk,” who was acquitted of dishonesty, as above. 

Whether because of poverty or of privilege, the monks must have been 
exempt from the payment of the octrois. The delivery to the monk in the second 
case may have been as a gift causa mortis, but more probably was a bailment for 
safe keeping. Ina third case the monk was induced to pass the jewel through the 
custom-house knowingly, and was held guilty of Parajika. * * 

33. A multiplicity of petty larcenies is not cumulative. The monk who ate 
a pot of ghee, little by little, committed only a wrong. 
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34. Conspiring accessories are as guilty as principals. * * * 

By implication, the Buddhist law holds that stealing is stealing, even when 
from a thief. 

38. Visiting monks who appropriated and ate fruit belonging to the resi- 
dent Chapter were declared innocent, since they took for the purpose of eating. 
It is rash to infer that Buddha would have allowed equal liberty with the property 
of strangers, but we find tolerant rules of like tenor laid down in the codes of 
Manu (VIII, 339. 341), and Apastamba (I, Khanda, 28, 3). A similar custom 
among the Jews was availed of by Christ and His disciples when walking through 
a cornfield. 

[Chapter I, of Parajika III, begins with a history accounting for the enact- 
ment of the statute, which is summed up in the following precept :] 

WHATSOEVER MONK SHALL KNOWINGLY DEPRIVE OF LIFE 
A HUMAN BEING OR SHALL SEEK OUT AN ASSASSIN AGAINST 
ONE, HE, TOO, IS PARAJIKA, HE IS NO LONGER IN COMMUNION. 

[A later development is given in Chapter II, as follows:] 

At one time a certain lay disciple was sick. He had a handsome, beautiful, 
and amiable wife, to whom the monks of the Sextet were thralled in heart. They 
desired, therefore, that he should not recover. and decided to utter to him the 
praises of death. So they flattered him for his good deeds and described the bliss 
that awaited him in Paradise. Their words led him to indulge (with suicidal 
motive, we must infer), in unwholesome food and drink, which brought on a 
severe malady of which he died. His widow reproached the guilty monks: ‘They 
uttered the praises of death to my husband and have killed him.” When the case 
was heard and determined by Bhagavat, he directed that thereafter the Order 
should recite the statute thus: 

WHATSOEVER MONK SHALL KNOWINGLY DEPRIVE OF LIFE 
A HUMAN BEING, OR SHALL SEEK OUT AN ASSASSIN AGAINST A 
HUMAN BEING, OR SHALL UTTER THE PRAISES OF DEATH, OR 
INCITE ANOTHER TO SELF-DESTRUCTION, SAYING: “HO. MY 
FRIEND; WHAT GOOD DO YOU GET FROM THIS SINFUL, 
WRETCHED LIFE? DEATH TO THEE IS BETTER THAN LIFE’—IF 
WITH SUCH THOUGHT AND MIND, HE, BY VARIOUS ARGUMENT, 
UTTER THE PRAISES OF DEATH OR INCITE ANOTHER TO SELF- 
DESTRUCTION—HE, TOO, IS PARAJIKA—HE IS NO LONGER IN 
COMMUNION. 


[Chapter III is a word-by-word commentary. The most important definition 
is that concerning the meaning of Parajika.] 

“Ts Parajika. Just as when a great rock is broken in two, so that it cannot 
be reunited, even so the monk who shall knowingly deprive of life a human being 
is no Samana, no son of Sakya, wherefore it is said, he is Parajika.” 

In this as in the corresponding anathema under Parajika II, we are reminded 
of the old Gothic formula of outlawry. 


[Among the hypothetical cases in Chapter IV, are:] 

.. "ae pitfall—to wit, one (A) digs a pitfall for a person, falling into which 
he will die—(A) guilty of a wrong. A person (B) falls into it—(A) guilty of a 
wrong; in the fall a painful sensation arises—( m) guilty of a serious crime; he 
(B) dies—(A) guilty of a Parajika. * * 

9. Assaults with image, sound, smell, taste, and touch are appeals made to 
the five senses tending to cause death through fear or longing. One pair of cases 
is typical of all, substantially the same form of words being used in each. 
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“One produces an unpleasant sound, frightful, and fearful, hearing and being 
terrified at which, somebody will die—guilty of a wrong; hearing it, he is terri- 
fied—guilty of a serious crime; dies—guilty of a Parajika.” 

“One produces a pleasant sound. amiable and heart-touching, hearing, and 
wasting away through not obtaining which, somebody will die—guilty of a wrong; 
hearing it, through not obtaining it he wastes away—guilty of a serious crime; 
dies—guilty of a Parajika.” 

[Chapter V, of Parajika III, like chapter VII, of Parajika II, has a metrical 
index of the contents. The following cases are of special interest :] 

14-16. Malpractice by monks on sick brethren by means of sweating, nasal 
treatment, massage, bathing, anointing, raising up, laying down. and administer- 
ing food and drink—three cases of each, as in Sec. 7. Presumably those monks 
were not licensed physicians, but since their treatment was almost purely external 
and dietary, their errors in judgment might excuse them, even under modern 
laws. Manu (IX, 284) declared that “All physicians who treat (their patients) 
wrongly (shall pay) a fine * * * the middlemost amercement,” and another 
jurist adds that if death resulted the punishment was greater. Hammurabi 
decreed that if a doctor, by lancing, had caused the loss of a gentlemen’s eye or 
life, his hands should be cut off. 

17-21. Quite in contrast to the comparative apathy of Common Law, respect 
for life of the unborn prevails in Hindu sacred systems. (Apastamba. I, Khanda 
21, 8; Gautama, XXII, 13; Vasishtha, XX, 23.) Some varieties of character 
and consequence which acts against it may assume are illustrated in the Pa- 
rajikas. Each case turns on the degree of guilt of a friendly monk who is the 
advisor or actor in the abortion. Death of the child renders him guilty of Pa- 
rajika, otherwise only of a serious crime, and this whether or not the mother dies. 
The distinction of the beginning of life, discussed in Chapter III, is not plainly 
brought out in these cases. There is one, however. of prescribing a drug to pro- 
duce sterility, which resulted in the death of the woman, and yet was held merely 
a wrong. Death froma drug intended to produce fecundity alsa involved a wrong. 


Epwarp P. BUFFET. 
fh 


ROMAN TOWN OF CORSTOPITUM, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, ENGLAND.—During 1906 and 1907 this Roman town on 
the banks of the Tyne, near Corbridge, has been excavated. The work 
points to the conclusion that the town was not a military camp, but a 
place of relaxation for the garrison of the Great Wall. Many Roman 
coins and some pottery were found. A small portion of the city was 
unearthed. It showed evidences of having been ravaged by fire at 
various times. One place of interest was a potter’s shop, where were 
found pieces of Roman pottery. A number of Roman inscriptions and 
sculptures, as well as a war memorial, were also discovered. On a 


broken column a rude picture of a man, evidently a caricature, was 
scratched. 








WORK OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


T THE annual meeting of the Ohio State Archzological and 

Historical Society the following officers were elected: 

Pres. Emeritus, Gen. R. Brinkerhoff; Pres., Prof. G. Fred- 

erick Wright; Ist Vice Pres., George F. Bareis; 2d Vice 

Pres., Daniel J. Ryan; Secretary and Editor, Dr. E. O. Randall; 
Treas., Edwin F. Wood; Curator and Librarian, Dr. W. C. Mills. 

The legislature continues to make generous appropriations for the 
work of the Society, but the museum material is accumulating far be- 
yond the capacity of the present temporary quarters. Plans were con- 
sidered for the erection of a generous museum and library building, 
but the appropriation failed to be made. Interest in the matter, how- 
ever, is such that there is little doubt that the requisite appropriations 
will be made by the next legislature. The appropriations for work 
this year were for current expenses $2,700, for regular publications 
$2,800, for the archzological department $2,500, for completing the 
purchase of Fort Ancient, $2,200, for republication of former volumes 
of the society for the use of members of the legislature $0,600. 

Secretary Mills is at work with most satisfactory results in explor- 
ing the innumerable mounds and earthworks of the state, and is find- 
ing that the unsystematic methods of exploration heretofore pursued 
have revealed but a small portion of the rich material which they con- 
tained. The Ohio museum will soon be the best in the world in the 
relics of the Mound Builders, and the citizens of the state will no 
longer have to make pilgrimages to Chicago, Boston, Washington, and 
Salisbury, England, to study satisfactorily the archeology of their 
own vicinity. 


FORT ANCIENT, OHIO 


A new and accurate survey of Fort Ancient has just been com- 
pleted under the auspices of the State Archzological and Historical 
Society by professors of the State University, aided by their students. 
From this survey the materials will soon be at hand for making an 
accurate raised map of this remarkable structure, which surrounds 
the edge of a promontory 270 feet above the Little Miami River, for 
a distance of nearly 4 miles. It is so evidently a military fortification 
that no other opinion can be held of it except by exaggerating the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a water supply. This difficulty has been partially 
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removed by the investigation carried on this summer by Doctor Mills, 
who has found that depressions several feet in depth were dug at vari- 
ous angles. There were, however, only exaggerated portions of the 
moat made by throwing up the dirt to form the earthworks. These de- 
pressions have been nearly filled up by subsequent accumulations of de- 
bris. But on clearing them out it is found that their bottom is of imper- 
vious clay, and that on the inside they are paved with flat stones which 
were evidently placed there to prevent those who went for water from 
sinking into the mud. At the edge of the reservoir there were two, three 
or four stones one on top of each other. This was evidently the result 
of piling one above the other as the first ones sank into the soft earth. 
It is not difficult to believe that water enough might have been con- 
served in these hollows to meet the requirements of a long siege. 


bh 


BOOK REVIEWS 
OHIO MOUND BUILDERS’ 


HIO, being one of the most important centers of the Mound 

3uilder civilization, attracts such general attention that we 

are fortunate in having a short account of these interesting 

remains written by one on the ground, who has been in con- 

stant touch with the progress of the investigation of these mounds. 

This account, written by Mr. E. O. Randall, the secretary of the Ohio 

State Archeological and Historical Society, and entitled Masterpieces 

of the Ohio Mound Builders, is not intended as a profound “scientific 

or technical treatise’ on the subject, but a brief description of the 

appearance of these mounds to-day and a resume of earlier accounts of 
their appearance when the country was first discovered. 

Of the 12,000 prehistoric sites of Mound Builder occupation in 
Ohio, Mr. Randall only considers the most important such as Spruce 
Hill Fort, Highland Fort Hill, “Stone Fort” at Glenford, Miami Fort, 
Butler County Fort, and Fort Ancient. Naturally the last of these 
receives the lion’s share of attention. 

Concerning the so-called “enclosures,” which include a great 
variety of structures, the author remarks that “These are built of stone 
or earth, and in some rare instances of both.” “The hilltop defenses 
are not relatively numerous, but exhibit in their construction great 
engineering sagacity and skill and almost inconceivable labor. The 
enclosures on the plains or river bottoms are almost exclusively of 
eathern material, and are either walled towns or structures of refuge 





1The Masterpieces of the Ohio Mound Builders. The Hilltop Fortifications, including 


Fort Ancient. By E. O. Randall. Illustrated, 126 pp. Ohio State Archeological and Histori- 
cal Society. 
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and safety; possibly some of them were religious temples. They are 
of all dimensions and forms, many of them presenting combinations of 
circles, and squares and geometrical figures of every variety. They 
enclose from a fraction of an acre to hundreds of acres. They are lit- 
erally “wonders,” and more and more excite the curiosity of the lay 
spectator and the awe and admiration of the archeological student.” 


THE STORY OF THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT? 


EW people realize the vast amount of work required for the 
revision of the New Testament, or the methods followed by 
the faithful members of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers, who began their work in 1871, and con- 

tinued it for nearly thirty years. Originally there were 19 members 
of the committee, but only 15 of these ever engaged in active work. 
Of the original members there is but one survivor, Dr. Matthew Brown 
Riddle, and to him we are indebted for the interesting Story of the 
Revised New Testament, a book of general historic interest and 
importance. 

The author tells in the third chapter how the Greek texts were 
examined and the final translations made from that which seemed most 
authentic, no one text being followed exclusively. In the last chapter 
he mentions the distinctive features of the American Revised New 
Testament giving some of the reasons for the changes. 


THE SWASTIKA‘ 


In a short paper on the Swastika, by Mr. Edward Butts, he dis- 
cusses the origin of the swastika, considering it to be developed from 
a calendar wheel. The paper is accompanied with a number of illustra- 
tions of swastikas and calendar wheels, which aid in following the 
author’s ingenious theory. 





2 The Story of the Revised New Testament, American Standard Edition, by Matthew 
Brown Riddle. 80 pp. Sunday School Times Co. 

3 The Swastika, by Edward Butts. 42 pp. Illustrated. Price, 25c. Franklin Hudson 
Pub. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


BYZANTINE RESEARCH FUND.—A Byzantine Research 
and Publishing Fund has recently been organized in connection with 
the British School of Athens. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND ARCHASOLOGY.—The fourteenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology will be 
held in Dublin in 1909. 


CLASSIC TEMPLE UNEARTHED AT BEYROUT.—While 
excavating on the north side of the medizval Crusader church for a 
tramway in Beyrout, Syria, a large number of columns and debris of a 
classic temple have been brought to light. 


BIBLICAL ASTRONOMY.—In a recent volume by E. Walter 
Maunder, of Greenwich Observatory, on the Astronomy of the Bible, 
the author denies the Hebrew dependerce on Babylonia for her 
astronomy. He calls attention to the vast superiority of the Hebrew 


cosmogony over the Babylonian, and claims the complete independence 
of the Jewish Sabbath. 


PROGRAM OF THE INTERNATIONAL ARCHOLOGI- 
CAL CONGRESS.—The work of the International Archeological 
Congress, which holds its next meeting in Cairo, in 1909, is to be 
divided into only 6 groups: Pre-classical Archeology, Classical Ar- 
cheology, Papyrology, Christian Archeology, Numismatics and 
Geography, and Byzantine Archeology. 


DELEGATES TO THE CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 
AT VIENNA.—The Department of State has appointed Prof. Franz 
Boas, of Columbia University; Prof. Marshall H. Saville, of Columbia 
University; Prof. George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University; Prof. 
Charles Peabody, of Harvard University, and Prof. Paul Haupt, of 
Johns Hopkins University, to represent the United States at the Con- 
gress of Americanists to be held in Vienna in September. 


MURAL DECORATIONS IN THE PYRENEAN CAV- 
ERNS.—M. Cartailhac and the Abbé H. Breuil have continued their 
observations on the paintings and mural decorations of the Pyrenean 
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caverns. A cavern with painted walls of palzolithic design has 
recently been inspected at Le Portel (Ariége), including representa- 
tions of horses and bison. In this and other caverns marks of the 
footsteps of bears are to be observed. 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS FROM REPHAIM.—In the rich allu- 
vial soil of the plain of Rephaim, in Palestine, Mr. Herbert E. Clark 
has found a great number of flint implements which he has been col- 
lecting for 28 years. Most of these are “very early agricultural imple- 
ments.” Mr. Clark has been a very careful observer and has noted a 
singular fact “that in all his searches in this plain he has found no 
flint weapons, which he did not find on the site of the Philistine camp 
at Ramallah.” 


TEMPLE AT THE SHRINE OF ARTEMIS ORTHIA.—In 
the latter part of May the British School at Athens discovered in their 
excavations at Sparta the remains of a temple of the VIII or IX Cen- 
turies B. C. This shrine was built, in part, of wood and contains a 
primitive wooden image of the goddess Artemis Orthia. The remains 
lie partly under the VI Century temple discovered in 1906. The build- 
ing is a specimen of a primitive Dorian sanctuary and is probably the 
oldest Greek temple as yet brought to light. 


ELEPHANTS IN THE EUPHRATES VALLEY.—Ancient 
Assyrian records afford practically conclusive evidence as to the 
former existence of the elephant in the Euphrates Valley. During the 
Crimean War fossil or subfossil remains of an elephant were found in 
Armenia. These remains seemed to be intermediate between the pres- 
ent Indian species and the mammoth. Probably the Euphrates elephant 
was a western race of the Indian species which became extinct during 
the early historic period. 


DOCTOR HEWETT IN THE CLIFF DWELLING REGION. 
—Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, who has been in Europe for several months 
‘visiting the various schools of American Archeology, has returned to 
this country, and will go to the Pajarito Cliff Dwellings, New Mexico, 
for several weeks of investigation. Doctor Hewett’s thesis as Doctor 
of Sociology in the University of Geneva, on Les Communauntés 
Anciennes Dans le Désert Américain, has just been published in 
Geneva. 


EOLITHS.—In a recent article on Eoliths, published in Man, 
Mr. Worthington Smith comes to the following conclusions: 

“(1) The majority—9 out of 10 of “eoliths’—are natural 
stones not intentionally touched by man. ‘ 





“(2) The minority are of human origin, but of well-known pale- 
olithic or neolithic forms; these palzolithic minor forms being always 
found in company with palzolithic implements. 
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“(3) There is no evidence that any of the minor palzolithic 
forms, often termed ‘eoliths,’ are as old as the boulder clay.” 


WALL OF THEMISTOCLES.—The Wall of Themistocles at 
Athens has recently been the object of investigations. Thucydides said 
that the wall, built in haste after the retreat of Xerxes, was composed 
of any material which came to hand, even at the expense of public and 
private buildings in the neighborhood. So it happens that a number 
of archaic monuments have been found built into the wall. Among 
them is a tombstone on which stands in relief the figure of a warrior 
holding a spear. Underneath was a winged figure similar to the Gor- 
gons of early vases. Another figure found was a sphinx with long 
formal curls and large flat eyes. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE PARTHENON SCULP- 
TURES FOUND.—Two new fragments of the pediment sculptures 
of the Parthenon have recently been found. These are part of the 
head of Athena in the west pediment, and the head of the Lapith in 
metope 316, of the British Museum series. The Lapith Head is com- 
plete on the left, but is full of holes on the right. Of the Athena frag- 
ment, the London Athenaeum says it “is not represented in Carrey’s 
drawing, which shows that the pose of this torso as set up in the Mu- 
seum, is wrong, and this will be altered. The back of the helmet was 
evidently obscured by locks of hair, probably indicated in metal, for 
the attachment of which some holes are drilled in the marble beside 
each ear.” The British Museum series of Parthenon marbles is being 
completed by the addition of casts of sections not already there. The 
Greek government has recently ordered casts made for that purpose. 
Some of these have been received, and others are still on the way. 


INSCRIPTION REFERRING TO BEN-HADAD.— ‘Mr. 
Pognon, the French Consul in Mesopotamia, has notified the Academie 
des Inscriptions of an important discovery of 4 fragments of an 
extremely ancient Aramaic inscription of the VIII Century, B. C.,, 
referring to Ben-Hadad, son of Hazael, King of Syria, who is referred 
to in Jeremiah xlix: 27, Amos 1: 4, and 2 Kings, xiii. The new text is 
a record of the victory of a certain Syrian king Zaker, who defeated 
Ben-Hadad and a number of allied chiefs. The battle appears to have 
taken place near Hazrak (cp. Hadrach, Zechariah, ix:1). No mention 
of a Jewish king occurs, but this defeat of Ben-Hadad by Zaker helps 
to explain the facility with which Jehoash took again out of the hand 
of Ben-Hadad the cities his father, Hazael, had captured from Jehoa- 
haz, and thus recovered the cities of Israel. The deity to whom Ben- 
Hadad (Bar-Hadad in the new inscription) attributes his success is 
Baal-Shamem (Baal of the Heavens).” [Palestine Exploration Fund. | 
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MILEAGE RECORDER DEVICE IN ANCIENT ROME.— 
M. George Servant has recently found in a book called La Nuova 
Architettura Famigliare di Alessandro Capra, Architetto e Cittadino 
Cremonese, and published in 1678, drawings by Capra, illustrating the 
mileage recorder of Vitruvius, military engineer under Cesar and 
Augustus, as Capra imagined it to have been. “I*ix on the wheel of 
the car,” says the Roman architect, ‘‘a disk bearing on its circumfer- 
ence a single cog-wheel working into another disk having 400 cogs. On 
the side of this second disk, a cog larger than the others will set in 
motion a horizontal disk, which also bears 400 cogs, and is furnished 
besides on its flat part with a certain number of holes in which there 
are little balls; these will fall one by one into a tube, when the rotation 
of the disk will lead them to its orifice; they will then reunite in a brass 
tub vase. One ball falling after each mile traversed; the number of 
miles done in a day will be known by cdunting the balls.” —[Scientific 
American. | 


INSCRIBED ROMAN STONE FOUND AT DORCHESTER, 
ENGLAND.—Rev. R. B. Bartelot, Vicar of Fordington St. George 
Church, Dorchester, England, reports the finding on February 5, 1908, 
of a block of stone 2 ft. 11 in. by 2 ft. 4% in. and 6 in. thick. It lay 
face downward beneath St. George Church, where it formed part of 
the foundation of the southeast porch, probably having been put there 
in Norman times. The inscription, in 7 lines, seems to be as follows: 
“C(AIO) ARI(STO). CIVI. (R)OM. AN(NIS) L RVFINVS 
ET (CH)ARINA ET AVIIA FILI EIVS E(T) (R)OMANA 
VXO(R).” The following is the translation: “To Caius Aristus, 
Roman citizen, aged 50 years, Rufinus and Charina and Avea, his 
children, and Romana, his wife (or his Roman wife), (set up this 
stone).”” Mr. Bartelot believes when the Norman builders of the 
church were at work, they found Roman stones in the neighborhood, 
and used this one as a foundation for the porch. The weight above 
it had broken it in two. A cast of the stone has been sent to the Brit- 
ish Museum. The Bishop of Salisbury considers it to be of the II cen- 
tury. This is the first inscribed Roman stone found in Dorchester. 


PORTION OF OLD ROMAN WALL FOUND IN LON- 
DON.—The London Telegraph reports valuable Roman and Norman 
relics found on the site of Christ’s Hospital, London. In connection 
with excavations for building purposes, a portion of the old Roman 
wall around the city was found to extend for 4oo ft. at right angles 
to Newgate Street. A small part of this was kept intact as a speci- 
men, and the rest destroyed. The rampart was 8 ft. wide at the base, 
7 ft. at the top, and 16 ft. deep. It was roughly built, strengthened 
with lime and held together by several horizontal layers of tiles about 
2 ft. 6 in. apart. A large number of earthenware relics were found 
near the wall. Most of them were broken and many were in a frag- 
mentary condition.. Coins were numerous. Curious bone skates, 
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broad and polished underneath, with holes for fastenings, leathern 
bottles and vases have also come to light. Roman relics, such as a 
pestle and mortar, were discovered within the confines of the old city. 
Outsides the city wall were Norman relics, coins, and tools. 














INDIAN PORTAGE NEAR BATH, MAINE 
Photo by B. C. Tuthill 





AN OLD INDIAN PORTAGE.—While the cliff villages, works 
of the Mound Builders, and Indian village sites are receiving more and 
more attention, as they should, there is another class of historic rec- 
ords, 1. e., Indian portages and trails, which have been largely over- 
looked. Many of these, especially in the East, are fast being obliter- 
ated and will soon be entirely lost. Although, possibly, not of first 
importance, yet the history they record is worthy of preservation. The 
accompanying illustration is a view of the old Indian portage near 
Bath, Me., between Winnegance Creek and the Kennebec River, and 
Winnegance Bay, which is an arm of Casco Bay. The portage is about 
a half mile long and saved a very long detour. All such portages and 
other Indian trails should be recorded. In fact, an Indian trail and 
portage map of Maine would be exceedingly interesting and should 


attract the attention of some of the local societies which are in position 
to collect these facts. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH TOWN AT SILCHESTER.—Under the 
supervision of Mr. Mill Stephenson, the Romano-British town at Sil- 
chester, England, was further investigated during 1907. Former exca- 
vations had showed the foundations of a gateway to some important 
building, but the recent work showed only traces of it. Near by was 
a long brick drain. In what was probably the ancient garden were 3 
wood-lined wells and a few rubbish pits. In one section a house, some 
of the walls of which were built on piles, was uncovered. Near by were 
a large wooden-lined tank and a mosaic floor. 

At a little distance was a larger house of the courtyard type. In 
one part was a hypocaust and another chamber was perhaps a lara- 
rium. Outside was the mosaic floor of a destroyed wooden building. 
North of the courtyard house were the foundations of a square temple. 
The floor of red mosaic remained on the platform of the podium and 
the cella still showed the base of the broad step or platform for the 
image of the deity. Fragments of the image were scattered about. 
Portions of at least 3 inscriptions cut on thin slabs of Purbeck marble 
came to light. One of them contains the word MARTI, suggesting 
the dedication of the temple to Mars. Another, containing the word 
CALLEV, identifies Silchester with Calleva, or Calleva Attrebatum. 


DEATH OF SIR JOHN EVANS.—On May 31, 1908, Sir John 
Evans, K. C. B., F. R. S., died at the age of 84, at Britwell, Berkhamp- 
stead, England. He was born November 17, 1823, at Britwell Court, 
Bucks, and received his education at Market Bosworth School. He 
was elected Honorary Secretary of the Geological Society (of Great 
Britain), in 1854, a position which he held for 20 years. That he was 
a man of very broad interests is shown by the great variety and num- 
ber of learned scientific societies with which he was connected. The 
following list we quote from the American Anthropologist: “He was 
treasurer of the Royal Society from 1878 to 1898, and president of 
many learned bodies, including the Geological Society, 1874 to 1876; 
Anthropological Institute, 1877 to 1879; Society of Antiquaries, 1885 
to 1892; Institute of Chemical Industry, 1892 to 1893; British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 1897 to 1898; Midland Institute, 
1899, and Egypt Exploration Fund, 1899 to 1906. He was also a trus- 
tee of the British Museum, chairman of the Society of Arts, 1900 to 
1901; high sheriff of Herts, 1881; vice-chairman or chairman of the 
Herts County Council, 1888 to 1905; chairman of Herts Quarter Ses- 
sions, St. Albans; chairman of the Lawes Agricultural Trust Com- 
mittee; correspondent of the Institut de France, and honorary fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford.” 

Sir John Evans spent his recreation very largely in collecting and 
studying coins and antiquities which bore fruit in 1864 in his volume 
on The Coins of the Ancient Britains. Later, in 1890, this volume was 
brought up to date by a supplement. His work on The Ancient Bronse 
Implements of Great Britain and Ireland appeared in 1881. To arche- 
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ologists, however, he is best known by his comprehensive work on The 
Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Brit- 
ain, the first edition of which appeared in 1872, a later edition having 
been issued in 1897. 
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MANUFACTURE OF THE MALAITA SHELL BEAD MONEY 


“At various places off the coast of Malaita [Solomon Islands] a 
series of small inhabited islets have been built up upon the fringing 
reef. These singular reef-islet villages occur at Alite, Langalanga, 
and Auki, on the west coast; at Sio Harbor, at the extreme northwest- 
ern end of the island, and at Funafou, Urassi, Sulafou, Atta, Beresom- 
bua, Kwai, Nongasila, and Uru, on she east coast. The islets appear 
to have had their origin in raised patches of coral upon the reef flats, 
which have been laboriously added to and gradually built up by their 
inhabitants until a solid foundation, well raised above the water, was 
produced. They are undoubtedly of very ancient origin. The islets 
are faced with a wall of coral stones about 6 to 8 ft. high, with here 
and there an opening like an embrasure with a sloping beach for the 
admission of the canoes. 

“They vary from as little under a quarter of an acre to two or 
three acres in extent, and are densely populated by a seafaring popula- 
tion, who speak a different dialect from the bush natives of the 
mainland.” 

The inhabitants live by fishing. They sell the fish to the natives 
on the mainland in exchange for vegetables and manufactured articles. 
They are very skillful in their boats and see to it that the inhabitants 
of the mainland have no boats, so that their island homes are safe from 
attack. 

“Tt is at Auki, Langalanga, and Alite that the manufacture of 
shell money is carried on, and the quantity produced during a year 
must amount to many hundreds of fathoms. 

“T have elsewhere spoken of the state of existence upon these 
small reef islets as probably presenting some resemblance to the condi- 
tions of the lake-dwellers of Europe, but perhaps a comparison with 
the first beginnings of Venice would be juster, and it is a curious and 
possibly significant fact that Venice is to this day celebrated for its 
manufacture of glass and coral beads, doubtless the survival of a primi- 
tive industry, the finished result of which, probably, somewhat resem- 
bled the shell bead money of the Solomons. 

“The shell bead money of Malaita is of three colors—white, red, 
and black. It is generally known as Rongo. The white money is called 
Rongo pura, and the red money Rongo sisi. The black is not made up 
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into strings by itself, but a few beads of it are introduced here and 
there in the red and white money, either for contrast or to mark the 
length. 

“The shell from which the white money is made is the Arca gran- 
osa, native name on Malaita, Kakandu; the red is made from the shell 
of Chama pacifica, native name Romu; the black is made from the shell 
of the black mussel or pinna, native name Kurila.” * * * 

“The shells are first broken into irregular fragments rather 
smaller than a three-penny piece. In this condition they are called 
fulo-mbato. For breaking the shells a stone hammer-head without a 
handle is used, called fau-ui. The stone anvil upon which the shells are 
broken is also called fau-ut or fauli-ut. 

“The broken pieces are then chipped into the form of a roughly 
circular disc, in diameter about as large as a pea. They are then placed 
upon the flat surface of a piece of soft wood of semi-circular section. 
This instrument is called ma-at. Upon its flat surface are a number of 
shallow counter-sunk holes in which the fragments of shell are placed. 
These are ground flat and smooth, first on one side and then on the 
other, upon a flat rectangular stone, called fou-sava. This grinding 
stone is of a particular kind, and the Auki people purchase it from the 
bush natives at the market place at Fiu, near Auki. It appears to be 
highly valued, as I was unable to obtain a specimen, but I have since 
obtained fragments. 

“The broken pieces of shell, now ground flat on each side and 
reduced to the requisite thickness, are placed one at a time into the 
half of a coco-nut shell, called teo-le-futa, and a hole is drilled through 
the center by means of a pump drill, futa. This drill is tipped with a 
‘piece of flint or chalcedony, called Jandi. The stone of which these 
drills are made is also purchased from the Malaita bushmen.” * * * 

“The flint points are sharpened by means of the large fresh-water 
mussel or cockle shell, native name kée. The flint is held down upon a 
piece of wood with the left hand and small flakes are pressed off it by 
the edge of the shell held in the right hand, until the requisite degree 
of pointedness has been attained. 

“After boring, the pieces of shell are threaded on a string made 
of a strong bush fibre called J/ili, in lengths of about 4 to 5 ft. From 
their previous grinding on both sides, the shells, or as they may now 
be termed, beads, lie closely together along the string, but their edges 
are still irregular. 

“The next process is to remove the rough edges and to reduce the 
beads to the proper size. To effect this the strings of rough beads are 
fastened upon a flat piece of board called mbambaliara, and rubbed 
lengthwise with a grooved stone and sand and water until the requisite 
size and smoothness have been attained. 

“The beads are now finished and ready for the final stringing. The 
finished beads are called bata.” * * * [Abstracted from an arti- 
cle by C. M. Woodford, in Man, for June, 1908. ] 














